*    The Hamadryad    *

rould distinguish spires tapering up, roofs of pagoda
tnd ordination hall, roofs of monastery and elephant
table. When these glittered in their gold leaf behind
he red walls, when he could catch the flash of the white
Bridges on the lotus-moat and of the finial of the palace
Fhere the King lived magnificently, his mind used to
jieave his mountain village and saunter on those streets
and by those shining porticos.

But it also made him happy to watch his little daugh-
ter learning to walk, 'teaching the soles of her feet to
walk5, in the phrase of the poem he had composed on
that subject. She came tottering to him one dusk as he
sat by the jasmin, a naked child beautiful as a cherub.
He lifted her onto his knee and, kissing her, said: *I am
ploughing to-morrow and will take you with me.'

Next day very early he caught his bulls and pressed
their necks between the yoke-pins, mounting with his
daughter into the cart. Together they drove to the
clearing in which lay his rice-land. There he left the
child on a mat under a tamarind-tree and, changing the
bulls to the plough-yoke, descended to the field.

To him ploughing was more than churning the earth,
for when he had the mud-puddle under his bare feet
and as he pressed his toes into it he felt a seething
there, a pulsing that would become his food and his
blood. His practice, therefore, on first ploughing was
to kneel a moment on the embankment, kneading the
clay in his hand and identifying himself with it. This
rite he performed that day, while the bulls stood with
drooping heads, sunk in their being, as if they too were
touched by a waft from the earth. When he was satis-
fied that between him and the clay there was Inter-
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